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ABSTRACT 

This study exanines changes in expressed vocational 
choices Made over an IB-oonth period by a saiple of stjudents who wero 
each enrolled in one of 62 2-year institutions. Ability, interest, 
and fapily background aeasures were used as independent variables. 
Results indicated (1) that vocational choice changers were very 
siBilar to nonchangers in teras of the 23 independent variables 
exaairted; (2) that, vocational choice change patterns varied widely . C 
a aong groups of changers; and (3)' that there were very substantial 
differences in the choice changes aade by sales find f eaales. 
Theoretical and practical laplications of the findings are discOased. 
(Author) s 
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VOCATIONAL CHOldE CHANGE PATTERNS OF A NATIONAL SAMPLE 
QF COMMUNITY-JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

ABSTRACT 



/This study examines changes in t5xpfessed vocalional choices made over an 18-monlh period 
by a sample of students who were each enrolled in one of 62 2-year institutions. Ability, interest, 
and family background measures were used ^s independent variables. Results Indicated (a) that 
vocational choice changers were very similar to nonchahgers in terms of the 23 independent 
variables examined; (b) that vocational choice change patterns varied widely among groups of 
changers; and (c) that there wef^very sUbstahlial differiences in tht^ choice changes made by 
males and females. Theoretical and practical implications of the findings are discussed. 
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The two primary purposes of this study were (a) to 
examine the frej^yen^^ and direction of changes in 
vocationat choices among commuhity-junibr col- 
lege students, and (b) to determine the multivariate 
utility of a number of independent variables for 
distinguishing between those wt^o did and those 
who did not make a change ip their vocational 
choice. Holland's psychological classification 
scheme for vocations (1966) was employed both for 
, grouping vocational choices into si?< major . 
pategories and for classifying individual vocational 
choice change$ into fiye mutually exclusive groups> , 

Accordfng tp Holland's occupational classifica- 
tion scheme (Holland, Viernstein, KuOp Karweit, & 
Blum, 197C) vocational choices are (a) initially made 
in a fashiori that is related to an individual's 
personality type, and ( b) changed most frequently to 
similar vocational choices. Holland ,a'nd his 
associates have developed a geometric hexagonal 
model in which the six categories are ordered 
around the'pdints of the figure. Gould the distance 
between any two occupations which comprise a 
change in vocational choice, ip the hexagonal 
model, be inversely related to the frequency with 
which that change is made? When a person changes 
vocational choice is that person more likely to 
change to a ciosely related* vocation than to a 
remotely related vocation? Do persons who change 
their vocational choices differ in meaningful or 
systematic ways from those who keep their original 
vocational choice? 

V- ^ number of studies of chaf^ge in vocational 
choice! have viewed change inTferms of Holland's 
theoretical framework (Elton & Rose, 1970; Poisom, 
;l66d; ^ aL. 1970; Holland & Lut^, 1967, 

M§6S:'Hona^^^^ Nichols. 1934; Holland & Whitney, 



1968: Holland. Whitney, Cole. & Richards, 1968; 
Osipow, Ashbyr& WaUr1966). However. becauseof 
several important limitations, their findings have 
been restricted in terms of generallzability to the 
popi^latton»at large/The 4wo primary reasons for 
these limitations are that (a) each of the previously 
cited studies has used primarily 4-year college and 
university students in its samples, and (b) with the- 
exceptipn of two of the nine studies (Folsom. 1969; 
Osipow et al., 1966). neither of which were longi- 
tudinal stOdies. none encompassed more than a 12- 
month period of time. Clearly. •Holland's theory 
nefeds to be studied longitudinally 'Vor longer 
intervals of time . . . to learn if the findings hold for 
longer periods [Holland & Whitney.^1968, p. 18]." 

With regard to the first of these points of criticism, 
it is important to note that students attending junior 
colleges **are more representative of the population 
as a whole^ rather^than being skewed toward the 
middle and upper socioeconomicJ^ jevels as Is the 
case of student enrollees of fo6r-year colleges and 
universities (Garbin & Vaughn, 197^1, p. 17e|.*' The 
fact that students in 2*year college environments 
seem to 'be more representative of the gef^otal 
population makes these groups of students much 
better suited for model testing than are groups of 
st^<ienls from 4-year college and university 
environments, ' * 
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Methodology 



The insiru/rwnts. The Career Planning Profile 
(GPP) was the primao^ inslrument used in this study. 
Designed by Th^^fmeVican College Testing Pro- 
gram's (ACT) Research and Development Division, 

. the Career . Planning Profile provides individual 
students with Considerable information about their 
career plans, and at the same time, It also provides 
institutions with more iriformatioh about their 

Jncoming students than rfad f 'previously been 
available to them. The instrument collects' back- 
ground information and assesses irrterests, abilities, 
career preferences, and goals (The American 
College Testing Program, 1972). 

The second instrument used in this study was the 
Spring 1972, Career Planning ...Profile Fo.llow-up 
Questionnaire (SCPP). The primary function of this 
instrument was to collect the postmeasures of 
expre^Gsed vocational choicfe. / 

. Administration of ^ the instruments. The -Career 
Planning Profilewas administered atthe62 colleges' 
as part of a national norming in falMgT'O, which is 
described in detail in the Handbook for the ACT 
Career Planning Program (The Aitjerican College 
Testing Program, 1972)* All of the follow-up ques- 
tionnaires were administered dire^tly^ or indirectly 
by personnel from each of the'62 participating insti- 
tutions. Materials were sent from ACT via bulk 
mailings on March 1. 1972. Two types of adminis- 
tration procedures were suggested to the institu? 
tions: (a) on-siie administration of the SCPP to all 
currently enrolled students, and (b) a mail survey of 
att current and previously enrolled students. A 
combination of the above two methods was most 
comrnon. Data collection ceased on May 5. 1972. A 
total "of 4,592 completed questionnaires were 
returned from the 62 participating institutions. 1 1 was 
not possible to conipute an overall responise rate 
since not all of the colleges r^orted the number of 
questionnaires administered. A wide variance in 
/ response rale among the colleges was indicated 
amon^ the colleges who reported. The variance was 
mainly related to the type 61 questionnaire 
adrhinistration, with on*$ite administration pro- 
ducing a miieh higher response rate than mailed 
.quesiionnatres; 
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skills, numerical computation, mathematical rea- 
soning, space relations, and reading skilli),*four 
<)onacademic competfencies (arts, tiusiness contact, 
business detail, and science)^ eight interest scales 
(scientific, health, artistic, social service, business 
contjact, business detail, trades, and technotogy), 
and sex. Sex was used both as an independ^^ent and 
as a control variable. 

The depenc/enf var/aWe. The dependent variable / 
was constructed by applying Holland's classi- 
fication scheme to each student's fail 1970, ex- 
pressed vocational choice (first choice), and then to 
his or her spring 1972, expressed vocational choice 
(first choice). 

The groupings or categories wei;e defined by 
examining the arrangements of the occupations 
within the hexagon (sep Figure 1) and the various 
types of vocational choice changes that- it was 
possible (or individuals to niake. Four mutually 
exclusive types of change were of import^ince to 
Holland's theory, Any individ^ual could have 
changed his or her vocational choice (a) toSnother 
vocation within the same major category, (b) to a 
vocation in an adjacent category, (c) to a vocation in 
a category that was neither adjacent to, nor across 
. from, the original category, or (d) to a vocation In the 
category that was directly across from the original 
category/ Theoretically, this configuration ordered 
the vocational changes on a co'ntiriuum that ranged 
from geometrfcally. small changes to geometricall/ 
large chahges. A fifth category included individuals 
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who» on both the pre- and postmeasures. gave iden- 
tical first vocational choices. In this manner the five- 
category indicator of change (dependent variable) 
was constructed A total of 4,592 Individuals were 
classified according to the indicator by a computer 
program written specifically for this pu^'pose. The 
indicator's five categories were labeled as follows: 

1 - nonchangprs • 

2 wit^in-class changers ■ « / 

3 = adjacent-ciass changer^ ' ' 

4 = distant-class changers^ 

, 6 = across-hexagonal changers. v 

fhe sarnp/e*j The sample^ for this study consisted 
of students who were enrolled in 62 2-year commu- 
nity-junior colleges and vocational-technical 
institutions. Each of these institutions had been 
participants in the fall 1970CPP norming. To be in- 
bluded in the sample, subjects must have-met four 
criteria. First, they must have participated in the fall 
1970 norming of the CPP, Second, they mu$t have 
returned a completed SCPP on or before May 5, 
1972: Third, 6o/h their fall 1970 expressed 
vocational choice and their spring 1972 expressed 
vocational choice must have been classifiable in 
terms otHolland's hexagonal model. Application of 
these criteria reduced the sample size.from 4,592 to ' 
4,4Q6/ Of those remaiqing, 55.7% were males and 
44 3% were fema]es. Finally, sihce a ^ study of 
♦vocational choice change^ requires that all 
individuals in the sample be specifically and 
correplly classif ied» individuals who were undecided 
on, or did not respond to, either the pre- or post- 
measures of vocati^onal choice were unclassifiable 
in terms of the dependent variable. Therefore, 



individuals of this "undecided— no response" type 
rt^d to be excluded «from the final sampfe/ 
Application of the four previous sample selection 
criteria resulted in a final sample size of 2,928. 

Collectively, the 62 participating Institutions 
represented 33 stages. Table 1 .describes the 
composition of thefinal follow-up sample by regions: 
of the United States. The southeastern and western 
regions were slightly » overrepresented* It Is 
important to note, however,^ that Florida and 
California are two of the leading states in the najion 
in the development of corhmunity-Junior colleges; 
each is inctuded in one of these regionsV the high 
percentages reported for these two regions, 
therefore, are somevyhat indicative of the actual 
distributions of these types of institutions and of 
students in vocatiohal-techhical programs in 
general. 

Analysis. The data were first analyzed by 
comparing the proportions of each of the four types; 
of change in each of ttio six major occupational 
categories. The purpose of these comparisons wasr 
to delineate patterns in the vocational choices of 
groups of tindivlduals whose original vocational 
choices were in different majorcaiegories^Finally.a 
number of multiple discriminant fgnctlon^analyses 
were conducted. These analyses used the depen- 
dent variable (the vocational choice change indica- 
tor) as the criterion of group membership; The 
purpose of these discriminant analysea waB to 
determine which; if any, of the J3 independent 
variables were useful, in a multivariate sense, Jor 
identifying those individuals who Woutd later make 
some change in their vocational choices. 



TABLE 1 

Composition of Pinal Follow*up Sample by 
Regioh of the United States . 



Region 



Number of 
Institutions 



Percent 
of total 



Eastern ^ 
Midwestern 



'10 

7 

7 

17 
4 
17 



16.1 
/11.3 

iilii 



Number of 
students 



381 
429 
294 
848 
355 
621 



Percent 
of total 

13.0 
14.7 
10.0 

. 29.0 
12.1 
21,2 



1 



iiesults 



A total of 55.1% of the sample studied changed 
their vocational choice during the 18-month period 
enaompassed by this study. Change rates Varied 
considerably among categories. Individuals in the 
Convenlibnal.or Social calegories„both of which 
were dominated by females, exhibited the /least 
amount of change—i.e., 43.7% and 39,3%, respec- 
tively. Change rates for individuals in the Realistic 
Investigative, Artistic, or Enterprising categories 
were 48.4%. 51.5%, 57.7%. and 68.8%/respectively. 
Each of these four categories contained mostly 
males, with the exception of the Artistic category 
which had nearly equal proportions of males and 
females. 



Table 2 presents the proportion of each type of 
change for mSle^, for f eimales, ancl for'the combined 
final sample. Proportions relating to the vocational 
choice changes of males decreased in a mbnolohic 
fashion from within- tp across-hexagonal ph^nges, 
While similar proportions for females exhibited a 
reversal of adjacent- ah4 distant-class changes. 
There was also a reversal of adjacent- and distant- 
class changes when proportions were Calculated 
using both sexes combined. 

Table 3 presents proportions of each of Jthe four 
jypes of vocational choice change for groups of in- 
dividuals whose original (1970) vocational choice 
placed them in one of the sl)^ Hoilaod occupation 

> 



TABLE i • 

Vocational Choice Changes Based on Holland's Hexagonal Model 
and the Scotti 1973 Sample 



Type of change 



Proportion of totaf 



Males 



Females 



Overall 
(males and^ 
females) 



Within-class chancers 


m.5% .. 


44.2% 


.43.8% 


Adjacent-class changers ' 


' £8.4 


15.7 


" 23.3 


Oisjaht-class changers 


19.8 


32.4 


24.8 - 


Across-hexagonal cha*ngers 


8.3 




V - v: k8;V :: - ^y '^: 


N 


903 


595 


1.498 


TABLE .i 



Vocdtional Ctioice Changes Based on Holland's Hexagonal 
Model fay Fall, 1970, Occupational Type 
for the Scott, 1973 Sdmple 



Holland category 



types, 'The female dominated categories— I.e., the 
. Social and Conventional iypesv-both exhibited 
reversals of adjacent- and distant-class changes. 
The Sooi$i category included mostly within-class 
changers.'Chdngers priginally in the Conventional 
category tended to shift to occupations in either the 
investigative or the Social categories; i.e., 43 5% 
made distant-class changfes. Changers originally in 
the Artistic category tended to shift to other Artistic 
occupations. C whose 1970 vpcational 

choice was in the Enterprising category accounted 
for more a crpi^-hexagonal' changes than^did any 
other of the groups of individuals; 24.5% of ^t 
individuals in thi» category shifted to ' an 
Investigative choice. When they pharfged, those in 
the Realistic category tended to select other 
Realistic occupations. Changers who had orig- 
inally chosen, Investigative pccupations accounted 
for more adjacent-class changes than did any other 
group. The recipient of most of these changes was 
the Realistic category. 

Because sex differi^hces in vocation-related be- 
havior have often b$en cited as being larg^, apd be 
cause vocational opporlunities are known tp differ' 



for males and for females, a presentation of voca- 
tional choice changes by sex is $hown in table 4. 

The statistical significance of the difference' 
between the propoVlions of male changers arid of 
femlaie change(s jn any of the four types of change 
was d^rmined by a standard test of ttie difference * 
betweetrSwo independent proportions (Ferguson, ^ 
Alz-test was conducted for every^ ceU 
percefttage difference between niales and females. 
Since.lhe four tests in any of the columns were not . 
independent, the .05 leveT of significance was 
conservatively estimated by using as a critical z the 
\ value of ±2.50 rather than the more comrhonlyusedr' 
and less consen/ative/ z value of ±1 .96^These new z 
' scores' vyere computed by dividing the'^Of by four/ 
aod:then, using as the new critical z the value which • 
corresponded to the adjusted <x level, therefore, the 
apparent <jr was .0126, but the original a of 05 
actualj^ r^mgined "relatively" unchanged Differ- 
ences which produce significant z values are desig- 
nated by ah asterisk (') following the-pa^rs of pro^ 
portions^ '/ , ' ' 

There were a large number *of^^ substantial 
differences between male and femalp chanflers. 



TABLE 4 



? 



Vocational Choice Qhanges l^y Sex and 
Based upon Subject's Pall 1970 
Occupational Type 



Type of change 



,Within-ctass changers 



Adjacent-cfass changers 



Distant-cjass changers 



Across-hexagonal changers 



Holldrid cM^gOjry v 



4 


Real. 


Inv. 


Art. 

r- 


Soc. 




Conv. 
> > 


mates 
female^ 


.59^9* 
21.4 


* 

33.3 
30.0 


40.3 
475 


• 22.7* ' 
62.7 


23.1 
17.9 


• ' ' 3.7- 
- 28.b 


males 
females 


24.5 
21.4 . 


43.6* 
10.7 


14.0 
30.0 


18.2 ^ 
\ 13.6 . 


>8- 
393. 


51.9* 
/.1 3 .8 


males 
females 


12,7 
'28.6 


12.1* 
51.5 


43.9* 
17.S 


!' 31.8 
\-/22.1 - 


48: 1< 
17.9>: 


' 40.7* 
44.1 


mates 


2.9* . 


11.0 


1.8 


27.3* 


23.0 ^ 


3.7. 


fecnalfeS 


^28.6 


7.8 


' 5.0 


-■ 1.6 


24,9 . 


' 13.8 




. 411 
14 . 


282 / 
103,/, 


57 

.40 


' 268 


104 
28 


» 27 
152 



jflpfi^^^ bibi^eer) proportions is significant at the .05 tey^ 
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whose 1970 vocational choices had been in the same 
major caieQqry, 

Stepwise multiple'^liscrimihant analysis wks used 
to determine if changers and nonchangef^ differed 

significantly on any of the 23 ind^^pendent variables. 
The utility of the independent variables to. discrihfi- 
jnate between changers and npnchanqers was 
measured by the accuracy of classification on a 
cross-validation sample. If the changers and non- 

^h^ngers differedon the 23 independent variables in 

- a targe and significant manner, then a high rate of 
accurate classification (percentage of *'hits") would ^ 
be obtained on the cross-validation analyses. With 
two groups (dhangers versus nonchangers) a 
chance level of classification would assign 50% of 
the sample to one group and 50J/o to the other The 
percentage hit rate based on the discriminant 
analysis should be evaluated in terms- of Its 

^ improvement. over a fO-50 split. 

the highes^cross-validation hit rate was obtained 
for male changers us<ng interest measures (79,1% 
correct classifications). The lowest cross-validation " 
• hit rate was obtained for male nonchangers using 
ability measures (22.4% correct classifications).. 
When both sexes^ were combined, four variables ' 
(sex. cferrcal competencies, art competencies, and 
trad"^ interests) produced F-ratios which were 
significanlat the .05 level. When o.nly rhales were, 
included in the analyses three variables (cferical 
competencies; clerical skills, and business contact 

* inter est) produced F-ralios which were significant at 
the .05 leveL When only females were included in the 

..analyses four variables (clerical competencies, arjt 
competencies, science competencijeS/ and me- 



chanical skilly) produced F-ratios^ which were sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. * , ^ 

In a multivariate senile, the 23 independent 
variables examined in the present investigation were 
not particularly useful for discriminating between 
nonchangers and changers. On" both the validation 
and cross-validation analyses males we^e more - 
likely to be cla?s(fied into thechanger category than 
were females. This was simply because males were 
more likely to cfjenge their choice, at some point' 
during the 18?hionth period studied, than vyere^ 
females. Of the 1,614 males in thefinal^ampte9635r ' 
55,9% changed their vocational choice. Of the 1,314 ' 
females In the final sample 595 or 45 3% changed 
their vocational choice. 

For females, the nonacademic competencies con- 
tributed more to group differentiation than dideither 
the ability or the interest measures. For males, the 
pattern was much more diffuse. In general terms, the 
clerical competencies variabte^as (he most useful ' 
of the variables; this varia.bleV was consistently 
entered either first or second in each of the mdteand : 
eacH of the female discriminant analyses. For th^ 
ma)6$, it should be noted that father*s level of edu^- 
c^iion wasbf some discriminating value. - 
/ In general, male chancers tended tg" (a) report 
^ore business xJetail competencies, and (b) score 
slightly higher on trade' interests than male non- 
changers. Female changers tended to (a) report 
fev.'er science competencies, and (b) score slightly 
higher orf busine^8<9ontkct infe^r;est$ than femaier 
nonchangers/ A^e fromMhese few mine*' differ- 
ences, rioncj;>Sngers did not differ greatly from 
chan90« jivferms of the independent variables ex- 
arfffned irnhe present study.- 



Discussion 



The transition from, school to wprk is one that 
sh6uld be relatively easy for an individual to make, 
friowever, unlsss the In'dividual has 'access to 
relevant career information, the transition period 
may be not only difficult, but may also result in a f inah 
placement that is, from both the ind'ividual's an'd the 
employee's perspective, less than optimal. The 
individual must have sojne realistic conceptions 
about important variables which are likely to 
influence both! the Idng- an6 $hort-term cpnse- 
' 'ciOences of his or her decisions. The problem which 
- faces caroler/ development theorists and prac- 
. lilione.rs ts that of da^ining aVehues through which - 
* fnjypes 6f Irtdlyid may easily become informed 
aboOt the wbrld of work. 



* Because the sample used in this study was more 
) representative of the general adult population than 
has heretofore been the case in similar studies, and 
becauseThe period of time encompassed by the pre- 
and postmeasures of vocational choice was at least 
half again ^slong as any used .to date forthislypeof 
study, the empirical findings reported herein rep- 
resent a qualitative improvement over tt><3se previ- 
ously, available. ' ' * . 
• Two major findings which emerged from this 
investigation may be of use in answering some of the 
previously-menlioned theoretical and . practical 
concerns. The first finding is related to vocational 
choice' patterns. Wide variations were noted (n the 
. types of vocational choice change. Of the 1,498 



individuals who changed majorxategories, .30.0% 
changed to the Realistic category , 22.5% changed to 
the I nvestigailve category^ and 197% changed to the 
Social category. The - other three occupational 
-^ groups each received less than 10% of the changers. 
VJhe guidance implications of thesis variations are 
important. Information about the type arfd frequen- 
cy of choice changes made in the pa?t^ by other 
students could be u$eful to stude^nts who are con- 
templating shifting their vocational choice. Such in- 
formation couldV^'Ove beneficial in their decision- 
malting processes. In. a more theoretical sense, the 
Mriations could ba.^amined to gain insight intb^Re 
reasons why certain 'types of choices $eem to be 
moVe attractive than others. The second finding 
rotates to the fact that changers differed very little 
from nonchangers in terms of the 23 interest, ability, 
and family bacltground variables examined. This 
suggests* that when individuals changed their voca- 
tional choices they did so not so much because they 
_di,ffered from those who typicallV^ kept the same 



vocational choices, 
faclor(s). Perhaps 



but because of some other 
change resulted when an 



individual developed some form of cognitive-^ 
dissonance from i personally unsatisfactory v 
original vocational. Choice. Perhaps the individual's 
perception of employment possibilities changed 
significantly.^ Although this ' finding^ does not 
necessarily imply that these variables are not otany 
general use in identifying types of individuals who 
are likely to change their vocational choice, it does 



imply that these variables are not of much use In 
differentiating between changers and nonchangers 
when used individualt^, Perfiaps composite indices 
based' on these samb^ variables would be more 
useful. This is certainly a topi£ that requires further 
exploration, • 

>. /The reader will readiPy observe that our findings 
are not supportive of a nonrandom theory of 
vocational choice such as Holland's,! This is 
p^ticularly true for the findings pertaining td 
vocational choice patterns of females. The fact that 
there vvere .subs|antial differences between 'the 
behavior of males.and females has both theoretical 
and practical sianificance for theories of carler 
development on'lhe one hand, and for counseling 
and guidance practices on the olhor. Career 
development theorists and practitioners should re- 
examine their assumptions iri^ light of these sex 
differences. ToWhat extent are differences the result 
of forces imposed upon women, andlmen, by the 
existing culture? To what extent are they the result 
of differences between the sexes in interests and/or 
abiliti^? These d^ta simply highlight the questions, 

^ Answers given now could only be speculative. In any 
case.^ serious consider^ition should be given to 
developing separate mbdels of vocational choice 
which could more accurately reflect the behaj^ior of - 
both sexes. Increasing what is known about e)^isting 
behavior differences will eventually result in an 
increase in our ability to correct any sex-based ^in- 
equities in the^pF&sent world of work. - ' 
' cx ■ /..■■■■■"■■■■■■■.^^ 
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